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Acceleration versus Lock Step 
By S. L. PRESSEY 


established and taken for granted that they are not ques- 

tioned until some major crisis forces their consideration. 
The writer ventures the statement that policies regarding pro- 
motion and classification in most public schools and colleges in 
recent years are an example of such practices, and that current 
programs of educational acceleration may render a major serv- 
ice in breaking up an unfortunate and largely unrealized 
educational lock step. 

It is healthy to begin the study of an educational problem 
in one’s own school. This paper, therefore, reports a study of 
acceleration and retardation as found among the students in 
the College of Education at Ohio State University over 
the past twenty years. These students, coming from many 
different schools not only in Ohio but elsewhere, show some- 
thing as to the amount and effects of acceleration in these 
schools, but the data also have important bearings on present 
efforts to speed up teacher education. The evidence regarding 
the lock step in higher education is disconcerting. In total, 
the findings seem of distinct timeliness and practical importance. 

The first question dealt with was simple indeed: At what 
ages has the undergraduate degree in education been received? 
Table I shows age at last birthday of all the graduates (1,452) 
in four school years—every fifth year from 1926-27. In the 
writer’s judgment the most disconcerting fact shown by this 
table is the large and increasing proportion of students who 
apparently locked step throughout their education. They 


* This paper is first of a series reporting research on educational acceleration carried 
on as a special project under the general direction of the writer, in the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research. Acknowledgments should be made to Mildred Van Nest, Helen Randall, 
Marjorie Braymer, and J. H. Craig for their aid in gathering and handling the data. 
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entered school at six, spent twelve years in elementary and 
secondary school, and four years in college; and in consequence 
graduated either at twenty-two or at twenty-one if their birth- 
days came in the summer months or they entered school before 
their sixth birthdays. Sixty-two per cent in 1941-42 graduated 
at these two ages, as compared with 46 per cent ten years 
before. Presumably because of such handicaps as illness, lack 
of money, or academic deficiencies, many students took more 
than the conventional time; but few took less. Though in 
1926-27 only 10 per cent were accelerated (graduated younger 
than twenty-one) by 1941-42 the number had fallen to a 
mere 3 per cent. Perhaps all this is desirable, but that such a 
large proportion of these young people need to take the same 


TABLE | 


PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF AGES AT GRADUATION 
IN Four REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL YEARS 





Nineteen 5... ccc es 
NN ois Dcscia.e alee. 
Twenty-one ........ 
Twenty-two ....... 
Twenty-three ...... 
Twenty-four ....... 
Twenty-five or older 


Number of students 
Median age....... 


conventional time to complete essentially the same educational 
program is contrary to all known facts regarding individual 
differences in abilities and in rate of maturing. 

For twenty years the Ohio State University has been on 
the quarter plan, one argument for which was the flexibility 
in programs and rate of progress it made possible. To what 
extent have students actually taken advantage of this flexibility 
to vary from the conventional lock step of 12 quarters in 4 
years? Students who took all their undergraduate work at 
this University had maximal opportunity thus to profit from 
the plan. Yet of the 733 such students in the last three classes 
studied, only 6 per cent graduated sooner than the conventional 
June of the fourth year after entrance in September, or at an 
equivalent time for those who entered in other than the autumn 
quarter. The majority (55 per cent) took exactly the con- 
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ventional time, 16 per cent graduated after the fourth June 
but before the fifth June, and 23 per cent did not graduate 
until the fifth June or later. While only 4 per cent took less 
than the usual 12 quarters, 25 per cent were in residence 13 
quarters, and 29 per cent spent 14 quarters or more. The lock 
step in college is evident. 

How about the age of entrance? Table II shows the per- 
centage in the last three classes of Table I’ of students entering 
at each age. The small and decreasing number of accelerates 
is evident as well as the increasing proportion who lock step. 
Thus only 4 per cent entered under seventeen in 1941, and 
g per cent in 1931; 76 per cent entered at seventeen or 
eighteen in 1941-42 as compared with 67 per cent in 1936-37 
and 64 per cent in 1931-32. 


TABLE Il 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTs ENTERING AT Eacu AGE 





i 

Age | 1941-42 | 1936-37 1931-32 
(1) (2) | (3) | (4) 
Fifteen . © Su tis ies I 1 
Sixteen ... 4 7 8 
Seventeen .. | 34 32 | 29 
Eighteen ‘ 42 | 35 } 35 
Nineteen . 11 | 8 14 
Twenty ..... 4 8 5 
Twenty-one and olden 5 | 9 8 
Number of students 255 233 245 
Median age .. | 18.3 18.4 | 18.4 


“- question may at once be raised, however, as to whether 
it is desirable for young persons—especially prospective 
teachers—to graduate from college under twenty-one. May 
not the more mature students do better in college? Are the 
younger students likely to be socially maladjusted in school, 
and too immature at graduation to make satisfactory teachers? 
The remaining data of this paper present some evidence 
regarding these questions. 

Though not many students in any given year were acceler- 
ates, in three years combined there were enough to give some 
indication as to how younger students did academically. The 
data given in Table III show the relation between age of 

* Those graduating in 1926-27 were omitted from this and the following tables 


because of incomplete records and also because of the somewhat different academic rules 
then operative. Students who transferred from other institutions are omitted. 
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college graduation and point-hour ratio,’ for the 733 students 
graduating in the years 1941-42, 1936-37, and 1931-32 who 
did all their undergraduate work at the Ohio State University. 
Clearly the youngest group did the best school work—a find- 
ing supported by practically all other investigators of the 
relation between age and academic success.* In fact, all the 
youngest group were above the median for the oldest. One 
fact which the medians given in the table do not show but 
which is shown clearly in the original data, is that there were 
less than half as many poor students under the age of twenty- 
two as over, and twice as many superior students in the younger 
group. 

It is often argued that accelerated students are superior in 
general ability, and that there are few students of sufficiently 


TABLE III 


Mepian Pornt-Howur Ratios FoR THE THREE Groups or UNDERGRADUATES 













Number Median _ || Number Median 
Age at ; || Age at : 
Gasibeaiicn of Point-hour | Cuaheition of Point-hour 
Students Ratio | . , Students Ratio 
(1) (1) (3) 
Nineteen ...... || Twenty-three . 102 2.55 
brid Bite hooetae 2.53 | Twenty-four . 43 2.68 
wenty-one ... 


2.67 Twenty-five .. 98 2.39 


Twenty-two .... 2.52 


superior ability to warrant acceleration. Table IV shows, for 
the same students, except 11 students for whom no test scores 
were to be found, their scores on the Ohio College Aptitude 
Test of General Mental Ability given at entrance. 

It is true that the accelerated students average highest— 
and the oldest group is lowest—but many students who tested 
high were not accelerated. The question thus suggested is, 
might they not well have been. 

The most common argument against acceleration is that it 
tends to cause social maladjustment. To obtain some evidence 
bearing on this point, a count was made of the number of 
extra-curricular activities engaged in by each of the 437 stu- 
dents graduating in the school years 1941-42 and 1936-37, 


* The point-hour ratio is the total number of points in the marks a student received 
(mark A, 4 points; B, 3; C, 2; D, 1; and E, 0) divided by the number of hours of 
course work taken. 

“As part of the total project, an extensive review of previous work bearing on 
acceleration has been made by Doris Clickenger Gallagher. 
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who had done all their undergraduate work at Ohio State 
University, and whose activities, as is there required were 
recorded in the Appointments Office. Included under extra- 
curricular activities were sports, glee club and band, sorority 
and fraternity memberships, memberships on class councils or 
committees, and honorary societies which were active. Excluded 
were memberships to organizations holding no meetings or 


TABLE IV 


GENERAL ABILITY OF 722 GRADUATES OF THE COLLEGE oF EDUCATION 





























On1o CotcteGe AptTirupe Test PERCENTILES 
AGE aT | Number | Median 
GRADUATION 80-100 | 60-79 | 40-59 | 20-39 I-19 of Per- 
Students| centile* 
(1) | (@) | @) (4) (5) | (6) (7)_ |) 
Nineteen ... 8 | eo 10 | 93 
Twenty .... a5 | 4 3 , 43 | 84 
Twenty-one 89 7 | 3 12 4 214 75 
Twenty-two 79 66 st 21 5 222 | 71 
Twenty-three . 34 26 22 15 2 99 66 
Twenty-four ... 18 | 9 9 4 40 76 
Twenty-five or older 30 | 112 | 22 25 | 5 94 53 


* Medians were calculated before the data were grouped as here presented. 


TABLE V 
PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS PARTICIPATING IN DIFFERENT NUMBERS 
oF Extra-CurRICULAR ACTIVITIES 










| NuMBER oF ACTIVITIES 





NuMBER MEDIAN 
AGE AT 
OF NuMBER OF 
GRADUATION 

STUDENTS ACTIVITIES 
(7) 
Twenty or younger | 7 | | 26 4-7 
Twenty-one . | 24 qe | gs 14 | 132 4.8 
Twenty-two : | 14 ss | <4 20 | 137 3-5 
Twenty-three ... 15 22 | 41 22 62 303 
Twenty-four or older | 10 | zo | «(34 36 80 2.8 


engaging in special activities such as the honor roll; adult or 
noncampus activities like women’s clubs, Elks, or Masons; or 
church membership without activity in any campus religious 
group. In short, the inclusion was only of real activities in- 
volving relationship to other students in the University. Table 
V summarizes the findings. 

The accelerated cases (twenty or younger) average more 
participation than students of modal age (twenty-two) while 
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yet older students show less. No participation whatever is 
somewhat rarer among the youngest students, than among the 
oldest. The youngest group has the greatest proportion who 
were very active—39 per cent participated in six or more 
activities, as compared with 10 per cent for the oldest group. 
So far as this evidence goes, accelerated students are not social 
isolates; rather the reverse is true. 


TABLE VI 


Success in First YEAR OF TEACHINGC—NUMBER OF STUDENTs RECEIVING 
Eacu Tota Ratinc 













Age st 18-21 | 22-24 


Graduation 


Median 
Rating* 





10-13 | 14-17 





(1) (5) (6) 
awetty OF ONE. ft BO] kx. - 4 7 | 5 
Twenty-one ....... 2 | ms 3 
Twenty-two ....... 30 52 5 
Twenty-three ..... 10 21 6 
Twenty-four ....... 6 
Twenty-five or over 4 





Tel 22.4. 


* Medians were calculated before the data were grouped as here presented. 


T Is sometimes argued that younger-than-average college 

graduates are so youthful and immature that, at least for 
the first year or two, they do not make good teachers—or at 
any rate, that school administrators think they do not. On this 
issue, Table VI summarizes certain evidence for a sampling 
of 277 graduates from 1936 to 1940 for whom adequate rec- 
ords are available. Toward the end of the first year of teach- 
ing of each graduate it places, the College Appointments 
Office requests, from that teacher’s principal or superintendent, 
a careful rating as to how satisfactory the appointee has been. 
Such ratings, covering six important characteristics of a good 
teacher, are obtained on about 90 per cent of all beginning 
teachers; and most ratings seem to be made with care. 

The median for the teachers who graduated at twenty or 
younger is as high as is the median for any other age group; 
only one is rated below 15. Further analysis showed that the 
younger teachers did not fall down especially on such charac- 
teristics as “classroom management” and “community relation- 
ships” where their youthfulness might perhaps be thought 
especially a handicap. 
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“2 evidence thus indicates that, increasingly over the 
twenty-odd years up to the war, students have been going 
through school and college in an educational lock step—twelve 
years in public school and four years in college, with graduation 
at twenty-one or twenty-two. Because of financial or other 
difficulties, they may take more time; but they rarely take less. 
However, the few who do accelerate are likely to be academi- 
cally more successful than average; they engage in as many 
extra-curricular activities as the average student; and they 
make as successful teachers. They are superior in general 
ability. But there is every evidence that many more students 
have sufficient ability and maturity to complete their college 
training at an earlier age than is now conventional. Should they? 

It will surely be generally agreed that such acceleration is 
desirable now, as a war measure. The writer would contend 
that to move individuals who are more mature than average 
(not only in ability but also in total personality) through their 
schooling more rapidly than average was only a desirable 
recognition of the fact of their acceleration of development. 
And practically all of the extensive research to date on accel- 
eration is in accord with the findings of this study: the great 
majority of accelerated students do well in school, are socially 
adjusted, do not suffer in health, and are not handicapped 
in after-school career. In fact, some evidence indicates that 
they benefit. At a given age (say thirty) they are likely to 
be farther along in their careers than their non-accelerated 
fellows. 

How should acceleration be brought about? Surely not 
simply on the basis of test scores or academic record; the 
present mistrust of acceleration except as a war measure seems 
in large part a reaction against the injudicious acceleration, on 
such inadequate criteria, much advocated twenty years ago. 
Acceleration should be based on a broad program of guidance, 
in which physical, social, and characterological as well as intel- 
lectual maturity are all taken into account. And acceleration 
should be accomplished not primarily by grade-skipping in the 
public schools or extra courses and vacation-skipping in college. 
Less crude and far more broadly conceived means must be 
found, which foster total development, not simply academic 
advancement. Later papers will describe trials of programs of 
guidance and acceleration which attempt to meet these problems. 

[Vol. XXII, No. 2] 








What Kind of Graduate Work 
for Social-Studies Teachers? 
By F. C. LANDSITTEL 


study of the needs of secondary-school teachers of the 

social studies, which was recently completed at Ohio State 
University. The study grew out of a conference sponsored by 
the five state-supported universities of Ohio. Those who at- 
tended included representatives of the subject-matter fields, 
deans of education and of graduate work, and superintendents of 
schools. The conference, after two days of deliberation, unan- 
imously passed a series of resolutions recommending the reor- 
ganization of graduate work for those preparing for service 
as social-studies teachers. It was intended that each of the 
institutions represented in the conference should plan its own 
program for implementing the recommendations. 

At Ohio State University this task was entrusted to a 
committee consisting of representatives of the several social- 
science departments of the University and of the College of 
Education. The writer was a member of this committee and 
served as chairman of a subcommittee on teachers’ needs. Other 
members of this subcommittee were George Washburne, chair- 
man of the Department of History, and Margaret Willis, 
assistant professor of the social studies in the University School. 
The present article reports the work of this subcommittee. 

The subcommittee sought indications of the needs of teach- 
ers of the social studies in three general ways: a canvass of 
important writings dealing with the social-studies program 
of secondary education; consultation with selected groups of 
forward-looking, successful teachers of the social studies in 
private and public secondary schools; and a statistical study of 
secondary-school offerings and pupil "enrollments in the social- 
studies field. 

In its first line of investigation, the subcommittee selected 
eleven works, chosen for their recency and their authority as 
indicated by the reputation of the authors or the standing of 
the organizations which sponsored them. Four were volumes 
of the report of the Commission on the Social Studies; one 
each was issued by the North Central Association, the Progres- 

36 


[ Is the purpose of this article to report the results of a 
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sive Education Association, the New York Regents’ Inquiry, 
the Pennsylvania Study, and the National Council for Social 
Studies. The eleven works were examined to discover what 
authorities in the field believe to be the needs of social-studies 
teachers. 

The reaction of teachers in service was secured through two 
group conferences. The first was held May 21, 1941, and 
included in its membership 18 teachers of Columbus junior 
and senior high schools. The second was held in the Summer 
Quarter, and included 15 graduate students, of whom 11 were 
from various Ohio high schools and the remaining 4 from as 
many other states. 

In each conference scrupulous care was taken not to limit 
freedom of expression in any way, and each group discussed 
quite freely the problem of the needs which a graduate pro- 
gram for social-studies teachers should meet. At the end of 
the discussion period, each group committed itself to certain 
definite propositions, which are embodied in the statement of 
needs which appears later in this article. On items 2, 5, 6, 9, 
and 11, the agreement of both groups was unanimous. In 
addition, the first group was unanimous concerning items 7 and 
8, and the second group concerning items 3 and 10. 

The third line of investigation was a study of high-school 
offerings and enrollments in the social studies. Data were 
obtained in part from statistics published by the United States 
Office of Education. To secure more recent data concerning 
Ohio, a sampling study was made of secondary-school reports 
on file in the State Department of Education covering the first 
semester of 1941-42. 

Seventeen counties, representing the seven level-of-living 
areas of the state’ were selected for study. They are: Cuyahoga, 
Mahoning, Ashtabula, Hamilton, Warren, Darke, Williams, 
Crawford, Morrow, Fairfield, Champaign, Belmont, Holmes, 
Washington, Vinton, Pike, and Highland. All secondary 
schools in these counties, including those of cities and exempted 
villages, and excluding eight schools in two counties whose 
reports were too incomplete to be usable, were studied. 

The data are summarized in two tables. Table I shows for 
the United States (see Columns 2 and 3) and Ohio (see Col- 


1 See Mangus, A. R. Rural Regions of the United States. Special Report, Division of 
Research, Works Progress Administration. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1940. 
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umns 4, 5, and 6) the percentages of the total school enrollment 
for Grades IX to XII enrolled in classes in these subjects. 
Table 11 shows percentages of total enrollment in Grades VII 
and VIII which were enrolled in various social-studies subjects. 


O* THE basis of the statistics obtained, the following gen- 
eralizations appeared to be justified. 

The subject of first importance among the social studies is 
American history. It ranks first on both the junior— and the 
senior—high school levels. While the combined enrollments of 
world history with ancient history and medieval and modern 
history are higher in the last four years, this difference is quite 








TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE ENROLLMENTs IN Last Four YEARS oF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
United States Ohio 
Courses ee eae eee ee ern ni 
1928 1934 1928 1934 | 1940 
(1) (2) (3). |. |. (s)_.) 6 
American: History ....... 06666648: 18 7 15 = | 33 
World: history... 0556654. 6 12 9 rs | 22 
Ancient history ................ 10 7 4 4 I 
Medieval and modern history . Il 6 a 4 4 
United States civics ......... . 7 6 9 | 6 5 
BU TNINERD FSS Sidi: aes Sia erelye 5 5 4 | 4 3 
Problems of democracy osa2 I 4 ry 3 7 
SMM, 856 in tie sink x oss wis KR 3 3 m4 4 2 
Community government ... 13 10. foseyares | 3 5 
Social-science studies . 3 SSAeRAONN I 4 
NGRORERONG 2550 piers, 03 sans 2's setae, ; eh 3 | 7 
Number enrolled .. ; . | 2,896,630 | 4,496,514 | 176,720 | 412,074 | 71,182 





definitely offset by the heavy enrollments in American history 
in the seventh and eighth grades. This observation holds for 
the state of Ohio as well as for the nation. The trend of Amer- 
ican history is upward as respects the proportion of schools 
offering it; whereas in the last four secondary-school years 
enrollments are slightly declining. 

European history (world history, ancient history, and medi- 
eval history) is a fairly close second. The percentage of enroll- 
ments in world history alone on the senior—high school level 
approaches that of American history relatively closely; but in 
the junior high school it is low enough to be insignificant. 
Ancient history as a separate course has declined markedly in 
the country at large during the six-year period covered by the 
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statistics; and the evidence covering thirteen years for the state 
indicates that in Ohio ancient history is on the way out. The 
case of medieval and modern history is similar although not 
quite so striking in loss of status. 

Among the social studies other than history above the 
eighth grade, community government, or community civics, 
took first rank in the nation in 1928 and retained it although 
less decisively in 1934. In Ohio, however, it was outranked by 
United States civics until 1941, when the two took equal rank 
in terms of the percentages of pupils enrolled. But the propor- 
tion of schools offering community government remained 
greater throughout. Both courses were outranked in 1941 by 


TABLE Il 


PERCENTAGES ENROLLED IN THE LisTED SUBJECTS IN 


Grapes VII anp VIII 








United States 








Ohio 


(1) 


American history 


35 39 
World history ...... oo 2 
United States civics 3 
Community government 10 I 
Social-science studies................. 21 31 
Geography ......... 26 2 
Number enrolled 960,522 95,506 255431 


* Less than .§ per cent. 


geography. Community government held considerable prom- 
inence in seventh and eighth grades in both Ohio and the coun- 
try at large until 1941, when social-science studies (composite 
or core courses) come decisively into prominence, being taken 
by upwards of 30 per cent of the total enrollment, as against 
less than I per cent in community civics. 

The course problems of democracy has made steady and 
substantial gain in prominence during the six years covered by 
nation-wide statistics obtained. Its status in Ohio was about 
the same through the same period, while during the later seven 
years it increased in prominence much more rapidly, until in 
1941 it outranked all other social studies except the two leading 
history courses and geography. 

Economics and sociology, while offered by a fairly large 
proportion of schools, roughly a third and a fourth of them, 
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respectively, in 1928, have not been taken in the nation or 
in Ohio by as many as 5 per cent of the total enrollment since 
1928. In that year economics enrolled 5 per cent as indicated 
by the nation-wide data. The decline in both cases could not 
have been more rapid without resulting in extinction. 

Geography, as already indicated indirectly, has made con- 
siderable progress in the senior high schools, particularly in 
Ohio during the last seven years. Its enrollment percentage 
more than doubled, rising from 3 in 1934 to 7 in 1941, and 
this gain in enrollment has taken place in a small percentage 
of schools offering the subject. Taking into account the seventh 
and eighth grades, where roughly a fourth of ail pupils are 
enrolled in it, one must accord it place among the three or four 
most favored of the social studies. 

On the basis of the data presented in these tables it appears 
that the order of importance of the social studies in terms of 
teaching service demanded is: American history, European 
history (world history, ancient history, medieval and modern 
history), community government or community civics, geog- 
raphy, United States civics, problems of democracy (social 
problems, modern problems), social-science studies (composite 
or core courses), economics, and sociology. 


Ns carefully considering the data secured through the 
three lines of study described, the subcommittee arrived 
at the following statement of major needs of social-studies 
teachers: 


1. A personality adapted to teaching. This is to be regarded as primary. 

2. A personally controlling social philosophy and purpose based upon 
understanding of the conditions, trends, and tensions in present-day 
American life. 

3. A broad rather than a narrowly specialized scholarship. This in- 
cludes ability to carry on research, with an interest which is primarily 
professional rather than that of the “productive scholar” in the tra- 
ditional sense. For the development of such scholarship, reliance 
upon separate subject courses may safely be continued as against 
development of general or composite courses on the graduate level. 

4. Adequate command of subject-matter fields including American 
history, European history, political science, economics, sociology, and 
geography. The importance of the last three subjects is greater than 
their prevalence as separate subjects in the secondary-school cur- 

riculum. 
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Il. 


. Insight into the relationships among elements of the several social 


sciences. This probably can be best gained through their application 
in dealing with current social problems. 

Familiarity with curricular materials usable in social-studies teaching 
in the secondary schools. These materials should include literature 
suitable for collateral reading purposes, visual aids, and audio aids. 


. Understanding of the individually varying capacities, attitudes, prob- 


lems, needs, and conditions of growth of young people of high- 
school age. 


. Experience in acquiring at first-hand an understanding of repre- 


sentative aspects of social life in the immediate and more general 
or larger community. 

Courses on the graduate level dealing with the fundamentals of each 
of the social sciences. 

The training involved in a piece of writing acceptable as a Master’s 
thesis, or equivalent scholarly work. 

The advantage in the graduate school of working under an advisory 
committee employing a truly enlightened type of guidance. 


This statement of needs formed a basis for a new program 
leading to the Master’s degree for social-studies teachers at 
Ohio State University. [Vol. XXII, No. 2] 








A Students’ Problem Check List 
for Junior High School 


By DWIGHT L. ARNOLD anp ROSS L. MOONEY 


N THE eighth grade, John marked on the Problem Check 
| List the following items as problems which were bothering 

him: “slow in reading,” “afraid of failing in lessons,” 
“disliking school,” and “being behind a grade.” Jane in the 
seventh grade checked as her problems: “meeting people,” 
“making a good appearance,” “selecting suitable clothes and 
learning how to wear them,” and “being overweight.” 

John and Jane are actual pupils, and they are far from 
being alone in their concern about these things. Of 148 junior— 
high school boys in this study, 34 checked “slow in reading,” 
61 marked “afraid of failing in lessons,” 24 marked “disliking 
school,” and 19 marked “being behind a grade.” Of the 138 
junior—high school girls, 8 checked “meeting people,” 29 
marked “making a good appearance,” 32 marked “selecting 
suitable clothes and learning how to wear them,” and 26 checked 
“being overweight.” 

Is it important to the school to know that pupils have 
worries and problems such as these? If to the teachers and 
administrators education means covering so many units in a 
course of study, there will be little need for information about 
pupils’ problems and concerns. If, however, they are inter- 
ested in developing in their students intelligent self-direction 
and wholesome personalities, there must be available infor- 
mation about the students’ concerns and problems. 

One of the ways of getting this information is from the 
pupils themselves. The study reported here gives some of the 
results obtained when the students were asked to indicate their 
problems on the junior—high school form of the Problem Check 
List—an inventory of 225 common problems of junior—high 
school students. 

The items of the check list were selected from a file of 
over 5,000 items taken from the free writing of 4,000 high- 
school students who described their chief worries in paragraph 
form, and from other sources such as case records, interviews 
with counselors, and the general literature of the field. Other 
lists had already been prepared in the Bureau of Educational 


42 
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Research, Ohio State University, for use at the high-school and 
college levels.* In selecting and phrasing the items for the 
junior—high school form, the ages thirteen to fifteen were kept 
particularly in mind, and additional free-response data were 
secured from Lakewood junior—high school pupils as a partial 
check. For convenience in analyzing results, the selected items 
were grouped in nine areas: health, social and recreational activ- 
ities, psychological relations with other people, psychological 
conceptions of oneself, home and family, religious and moral 
problems, finances and employment, future vocation and edu- 
cation, and school problems. 


“ie check list was given to about 100 pupils in each of 
three junior high schools in Lakewood, Ohio, during 
April, 1941. These pupils were selected by grade, sex, and 
school as representative of all pupils in the Lakewood junior 
high schools. An approximately equal number was taken from 
each grade, and an approximately equal number of boys and 
of girls from each building. Tests were completed by 138 girls 
and 148 boys: 98 were from Grade IX; 100, from Grade VIII; 
87, from Grade VII. In order to get the freest response, the 
pupils were asked not to sign their names. 

Jane, already referred to, marked 20 items, which is 2 more 
than the average number for the group. The items she checked, 
and the areas in which they are classified, are as follows: 


Social and recreational activities— Psychological, relations with others— 
Meeting people Getting into arguments 
Keeping a conversation going Being criticized by others 
Making a good appearance Getting rid of people I don’t like 
Selecting suitable clothes and’ know- Too easily led by other people 
ing how to wear them Future vocation and education— 
Seldom finding things I like to do Finding where I belong in the world 
in my spare time Wondering if I’ll be successful 
Learning how to entertain Wondering if I'll marry 
Too little social life Deciding on the occupation | want 
Health and physical development— Psychological, relating to self— 
Being overweight Feeling that nobody understands me 
Poor complexion Home and family— 
Being too large for my age Brothers 


*The junior—high school form has subsequently been revised and is now available 
for general distribution, A sample copy of this or of the other forms may be obtained 
without cost by writing to Ross L. Mooney, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University. Please specify the form or forms desired. Return postage is appreciated. 
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From these items we get a picture of a girl who thinks of her 
problems as primarily those of making a good impression, of 
overcoming her presumed physical unattractiveness, of getting 
to be better understood and accepted by others, and of stabiliz- 
ing her goals for the future. 

The average case, with 18 problems checked, gives an 
equally rich description, though there is great variation in the 
patterns of problems shown by different individuals. Some 
students emphasized home and family problems, some financial, 
some religious and moral, some school problems, and so on 
for every area and combination of areas. The range in number 
of problems marked ran from 1 to 166. 


ROM the data compiled for the whole group, the areas in 

which problems were checked with the greatest frequency 
were determined. The area which had the highest percentage 
of problems checked was, “future vocation and education.” It 
was followed by the other areas in this order: “social and 
recreational activities”; “school problems”; “psychological, re- 
lations with others”; “psychological, relating to self”; “finances 
and employment”; “health and physical development”; 
“religious and moral problems”; and “home and family.” 

The boys, contrary to our usual belief, were more fre- 
quently concerned with school problems than were the girls. 
They also were more frequently concerned with their future 
vocational and educational plans and with finances, while the 
girls marked problems in the social and two psychological areas 
with greater frequency. Financial problems received increasing 
checks from the seventh to the ninth grade, while the areas of 
health, social relations, and psychological relations with others 
showed decreasing numbers of checks as the years advanced. 

The table which follows lists the problems checked with 
greatest frequency in each of the nine areas. The items listed 
comprise about one-third of the full list. Each number shows 
the percentage of all the students checking the item: 


Per Per 

Cent Cent 

School problems— Too much home work...... 15 
Afraid of failing in lessons... 23 Getting low grades......... 14 
So often feel restless in classes 19 Unable to concentrate. . . 13 
PO MNase bid ocdie os 17 Afraid of examinations. . . 12 


Afraid to speak up in class... 16 Not enough time to study.... 12 
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Per 
Cent 
School Problems (Continued ) 
Slow with numbers......... 12 
Slow in reading............ 12 
Not interested in books...... 10 
Health and physical development— 
Developing a better posture.. 24 
Disliking certain foods...... 17 
Being overweight ... 13 
Getting too little sleep. . 12 
Poor complexion .......... 11 
Fee CHRO 22s hee ie kw 10 
Social and recreational activities— 
Wanting to learn how to dance 21 
Keeping a conversation going. 20 
Using correct manners. 17 
Making a good appearance 16 
Knowing what to do on a date 16 
WESESNG: & GRE? 5 ss viv ice as 14 
Knowing how to act at a party 14 
Getting acquainted with people 14 
Not permitted to go out at 
GE seec ens dsecescnss 13 
Selecting suitable clothes and 
knowing how to wear them 12 
Too little time to play...... 12 
RAVI CMe 62:25 one 11 
Learning how to entertain... I1 
Getting a place to entertain 
NOMS tis s9 tie ict 2 2 a orton 10 
Future vocation and education— 
Wondering if I’ll be successful 
SE sds ois eceeeenan 25 
Deciding on the ene I 
want to enter...... . 24 
Deciding on the kind of per- 
son I want to be......... 23 
Selecting courses to take in 
gg eee ere 17 
Wondering what I'll be like 
ten years from now....... 16 
Wondering if Ill ever marry 
and have a home of my own 14 
Doubting I will be able to go 
WO COMODO 50k. cies cne us 11 


Finances and employment— 

Wanting to earn some of my 
own money ae 

Learning how to spend my 
money wisely ned 

Having no regular allowance. 

Too little money 
sports, or fun 

Budgeting my money 

Having to ask my parents for 
money 


for shows, 


Psychological, relations with others— 


Wanting a more pleasing per- 
sonality 
Bashfulness 
Disliking certain people 
Girl friend .. 
Boy friend Te 
Not mixing well with the eae 
OS cis cawitons 
Feelings too easily hurt. 
Being unpopular .. 
Getting into arguments. . 
Deciding whether I’m in love 
| EI PEN Pa 
Psychological, relating to ‘lifes 
Losing temper ....... ba 
Afraid of making andatsiven. A 
Wortyitie:: <.... 
Being nervous . . 
Day-dreaming .. ere 
Being too self-conscious. .... . 
Heim cathe. 223d oa 2 
Home and family— 
Wishing my parents had more 
money ..... ua 
Talking back to my y parents. 
Brothers 
SOMONE hace Seana 
Moral and religious problems— 
Trying to break off a bad habit 
Wondering what becomes of 
people when they die. 
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Per 
Cent 


20 


13 


il 
10 


21 
18 
17 
15 
14 


13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 


22 
19 
19 
17 
14 
13 
12 


12 
12 
Il 
10 


20 
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T: ONE interested in assisting individual pupils, some of 
the items not included in this table would be of great 
importance. Some of these are “stammering and stuttering” 
(4 per cent), “having no one for a pal” (4 per cent), “being 
left out of things” (9 per cent), “being regarded as queer” 
(2 per cent), “family quarrels” (7 per cent), “parents drink- 
ing” (1 per cent), “death in the family” (3 per cent), “not 
getting a square deal at home” (5 per cent), “getting a bad 
reputation” (5 per cent), “no one to tell my troubles to” (6 per 
cent), “sometimes wishing I’d never been born” (9 per cent), 
“not smart enough” (8 per cent), “wanting to quit school” 
(4 per cent). Although these items were checked by rela- 
tively small numbers of pupils, any one of them may well point 
to a problem of such seriousness to the individual that his whole 
world is negatively affected by it. 

Thus the check list may assist a teacher to discover prob- 
lems that may be causing pupils very real trouble. About such 
a problem as “death in the family” a teacher can do little more 
than show understanding. Such items, however, as “being left 
out of things,” “being regarded as queer,” “no one to tell my 
troubles to” will afford an alert teacher ways of assisting, 
directly or indirectly, without attempting to become a psy- 
chiatrist. These students may be helped by group discussion 
of such a general problem as “getting along well with others,” 
by emphasis in individual conferences on present achievements 
and future plans, by careful selections of groups and committees 
in informal group activities, or by guidance in free reading. 
For failing pupils, for withdrawn pupils, for pupils who have 
difficulty in getting along with others, the check list especially 
offers leads which can be quite useful to a teacher who is trying 
to individualize and vitalize her instruction. 


N PLANNING the general curriculum of the school, particular 
I classroom experiences, or homeroom programs, information 
about one’s pupils such as that provided in the table can give 
suggestions for general activities involving the whole class or 
sizable groups within the class. Twelve per cent of the pupils 
in this sample checked “slow in reading.” This figure agrees 
closely with studies in this same system as to the percentage of 
pupils needing remedial aid in reading. Curriculum planning, 
especially in English and social studies, may well take this 
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particular problem into account. The fact that one pupil in 
eight showed a concern about his ability to read suggests that 
many students are themselves ready to do something about 
their reading. Reading tests might be given. If no deficiency 
is found, a real service is done by so informing the students. If 
remedial difficulty in reading exists, the stage is set with the 
student for doing something about it: his expressed concern 
opens an opportunity for him to assume part of the responsi- 
bility for meeting his own problems. 

At this point the check list makes one of its most significant 
contributions. It shows the teacher the points at which the 
student is motivated to act and to take responsibiliy. Frequently, 
the teacher complains that the pupil shows no responsibility, 
but in too many classrooms, the pupil can show responsibility 
only about the teacher’s concerns because little attempt is made 
to find out what the pupil’s concerns are. Through self- 
expression devices, such as the check list, the locating of the 
pupils’ concerns is facilitated. With “expressed concerns” as a 
starting point, teachers can more readily devise the kind of 
activities which are personally meaningful to the students and 
which can be used to develop responsibility and self-direction. 

Other items in the summary report, in addition to “slow in 
reading,” lend themselves to school action. Seventeen per cent 
checked themselves as “being nervous.” Junior—high school 
age is none too soon to tackle this problem, to objectify it, to 
bring out its possible causes, and to lead students into a healthy, 
open analysis of some things which can be done about it. The 
health program of the school would seem a likely place for 
treatment of this item and many others of the mental-health 
type. Points of departure in home economics are suggested by 
the checking on such items as “disliking certain foods,” “keep- 
ing a conversation going,” “selecting suitable clothes and 
knowing how to wear them.” The predominant concern for 
the future may well justify a special place in the curriculum 
at the ninth-grade level for deliberate work on educational and 
vocational planning, such as is now in operation in Lakewood. 


|. qe of the check-list data continues and expands, the 
impression arises that it affords a wealth of suggestions 
for individual guidance and for curriculum planning. Obvi- 
ously the data needs to be used along with a general philosophy 
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which is sympathetic to the personal welfare and self-develop- 
ment of the students. Teachers will not use the data properly 
if they are principally concerned about subject-matter. Neither 
will the data be properly used if the teachers simply stop with 
items as checked by the students and do not go further into the 
lines of inquiry and action which are suggested by the items. 
The items marked are “signs” for a more complete story which 
becomes clear and meaningful only through further inquiry. 
The check list is a starting point, not a stopping place. 

It should always be borne in mind that when pupils are 
marking the items, they are merely indicating what they are 
willing and able to say within the limits of the list and the 
general situation. Pupils will try to deceive their teachers if 
it is important to the students that they deceive in order to 
protect their own personalities. On the other hand, they will 
be expressive of the concerns which are realities to them if the 
teachers are sincere and honest in wanting to help. 

In the beginning of our experiment, it was assumed in 
theory that junior—high school pupils might not be willing to 
show their problems on the check list, or if they were willing, 
they might not be able to provide a meaningful picture. But 
the results immediately convinced us that our theory was 
wrong. We soon became far more concerned about what could 
be done in the school to help the pupils with the abundant 
problems which they expressed than we were about the fact 
that a few of the students in certain classes apparently avoided 
checking as many problems as they might have checked under 
more favorable conditions. The students, in general, did their 
job surprisingly well and expressed themselves far more freely 
than we had anticipated. The flexibility of the school system 
received the major test, and we would be happy indeed if the 
school could meet the students just half way. 

[Vol. XXII, No. 2] 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Acceleration of Students 
(): leading article is the first in a series presenting the 


results of a large research project dealing with accel- 

eration which is now under way at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. This project is the outcome of a three-day conference 
on educational acceleration which was held on this campus 
June 11-13, 1942, and in which leaders representing various 
fields and from many institutions participated. The research 
is being carried on by a group of persons assigned part time 
to the Bureau of Educational Research in accordance with the 
new plan described in our issue of January 13, 1943. The 
person who took the lead in setting up the conference and who 
is director of the research project is Mr. S. L. Pressey, the 
author of our article. We are glad to inaugurate a series of 
articles on a subject so timely and so controversial. 

In thinking about problems in this area we need to dis- 
tinguish clearly between acceleration as an expedient to meet 
wartime needs and acceleration as a permanent policy. It is 
with the latter that the project deals. The two questions are 
not entirely distinct; as Mr. Pressey points out, it frequently 
happens that crises force us to reconsider our existing practices 
and that permanent changes result. 

As is usual in the case of controversial issues, there is 
danger that many people in their zeal as advocates may lose 
sight of important considerations. The defenders of present 
practice are likely to have an emotional attachment to things 
as they are and to rationalize their opposition to acceleration by 
charging that the proponents are neglecting the “intangible” 
outcomes of the educative process. Or, because they see a weak- 
ness in a specific proposal such as that of giving both high- 
school and college credit for a year’s work in college, they 
may jump to the conclusion that any way of accelerating 
students is bad. 

The proponents, on the other hand, are in danger of ac- 
cepting evidence as conclusive when as a matter of fact it is 
quite incomplete. A classic example is furnished by the studies 
of class-size which were made twenty to twenty-five years 
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ago. The results of many of these showed that, compared to 
students in small classes, those in large classes did as well or 
better in standardized achievement tests. Many enthusiasts 
jumped to the conclusion that large classes are at least as good 
as small ones, overlooking the fact that mastery of organized 
subject-matter is only one of the desirable outcomes of school 
work. 

If any of our readers wishes to take issue with anything 
said concerning acceleration, he is invited to write to the Editor. 
So far as space permits, we shall be glad to publish such letters. 
Discussion of controversial issues from different points of view 
is an indispensable means of progress. As the discussion of 
problems of acceleration proceeds in the BULLETIN and else- 
where, it is to be hoped that all of us may be open-minded 
on the question, but also critical with respect to the evidence 
adduced and the conclusions drawn from it. “You’ve got to 
show me,” is a good motto, provided it is supplemented by, 
“T am willing to be shown.” RHE 


T FF 


eo Cuina Re ier will financially assist a children’s 
progressive school, established in 1939 near Chungking 
by W. T. Tao who became internationally known to educators 
in 1934 because of the “Little Teacher” movement. This 
started in a school near Shanghai where underprivileged chil- 
dren were taught free of charge. The only tuition Mr. Tao 
demanded from his pupils was a promise that each one would 
impart the day’s lesson to someone else. Soon scores of factory 
workers, coolies, and illiterate old people were receiving from 
the children their first instruction. The movement spread 
through China. Mr. Tao’s school at Peipei, twenty miles from 
Chungking, is devoted to the development of creative talents in 
children of exceptional promise. United China Relief?s financial 
aid to this school, which started with a $3,000 quarterly grant, 
was sent to Mr. Tao through China Aid Council of United 
China Relief. 





5S READINGS GPA 
Books to Read 


STERNBERG, Harry. Silk Screen Color Printing: Presenting a New Ad- 
dition to the Graphic Arts—Serigraphy. A Demonstration and Explana- 
tion of the Process of Making “Multiple Original” Color Prints. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1942. xviii-+78 pp. 

This is an outstanding book in both appearance and content. Mr. 
Sternberg must have spent considerable time and energy in seeing to it that 
his publishers produced a book that looks like an art book as well as reads 
like one. The author’s objective is clear and concise. He leads you by the 
hand through the technical phases of silk-screen color printing; he does not 
waste time with irrelevancies; he is patient with details but still forces you 
to keep in mind the large picture of what you are doing. 

Silk-screen color printing has not been used as a school project to the 
degree warranted by its commercial and artistic values. Teachers in the arts 
and industrial-arts areas will find Mr. Sternberg’s book exceedingly useful. 

James W. Grimes 


McNemar, Quinn. The Revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. 189 pp. 

In Measuring Intelligence, the manual for their revision of the Stanford- 
Binet scale (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937), Terman and Merrill devoted 
short chapters to the development and standardization of the scale and to a 
statistical analysis of scores. McNemar has supplemented their discussion of 
this revision and has extended considerably the statistical treatment of the data 
on which the revision was based. 

In 1917 Terman published an account of the data on which his 1916 
Stanford-Binet scale was based. Unfortunately little attention was paid to this 
publication. It contained a great deal of material that was significant for 
research, and still more significant for the clinical interpretation of psycho- 
metric scores. The Stanford-Binet scale outran all competitors, and its popu- 
larity was a major factor in causing the psychometric method not only to 
outrun the method of clinical case studies, but to a considerable extent to 
supplant this method. More careful attention to Terman’s 1917 publication 
might well have prevented some of the misinterpretations of Stanford-Binet 
scores that became current. For example, when the average for Alpha test 
scores in the United States Army was translated into a Stanford-Binet equiva- 
lent of less than fourteen years, the interpretation became current, even 
among psychologists, that the average “mental age” of adult males in the 
United States was less than fourteen years. A review of Terman’s own data 
would have made clear the inadequacy of his standardization of the upper 
levels of the Stanford revision and the fact that one must distinguish between 
mental-age scores on his scale and true “mental ages.” It will be unfortunate 
if McNemar’s statistical analysis of Terman and Merrill’s data is similarly 
ignored. 

The author’s concise summary (Chap. xm) can be read in ten minutes 


§1 
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and will serve the reader’s purpose better than any statement the reviewer 


can make here. 
Francis N. MaxFiELbD 


GotprarB, WiLiiaM. An Investigation of Reaction Time in Older Adults 
and Its Relationship to Certain Observed Mental Test Patterns, New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. viii-+76 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 831) 

The monograph takes its point of departure from a review of the litera- 
ture which indicates that the decline of test performances with advancing age 
is less marked with the more complex type of tests. In the present experiment 
persons of both sexes, ranging from eighteen to fifty-four, were given several 
types of measurements of reaction time, several intelligence tests, and some 
special tests designed to emphasize speed and power, respectively. A tendency is 
found for reaction to be slower with the older individuals, but the diflerences 
for the women are not statistically significant. In the other tests the general 
principle appears to be that the more the emphasis on speed the greater the 
effect of age in reducing efficiency. 

The author makes his point satisfactorily. His sample of individuals, 
however, is not typical of the general population, and the number of persons 
in the older groups is unfortunately small, thus reducing the reliability of 
such age differences as are found. Within this limitation the experiment 
appears to have been carefully done, and the results interpreted adequately. 
The social implications for older persons, particularly those in the more 


intellectual pursuits, are interesting. tient teens 


Greene, Harry A.; JoRGENSEN, ALBERT N.; AND GERBERICH, J. RayMonp. 
Measurement and Evaluation in the Elementary School. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1942. xxiii-+610 pp. 

This volume is a revision of Greene and Jorgensen’s The Use and 
Interpretation of Elementary School Tests, including some new material on 
personality testing, problems in statistics, and physical and health education 
testing. New also is a very brief chapter devoted to recent innovations in 
“‘measurement and evaluation techniques.” 

In their introduction the authors take the position that “the evaluation 
concept has doubtless been stimulated by the recent attention of educators 
and psychologists to the whole child and his behavior. This tendency to 
consider the child as a whole, rather than as an individual whose behavior and 
abilities can be catalogued into a number of different compartments, places 
a responsibility upon the user of tests and other instruments of evaluation for 
considering the child in this broad sense. It is through the application of the 
evaluation concept rather than the narrower concepts of measurement and 
testing that this result is most effectively obtained.” In the light of this state- 
ment the reader will be disappointed to learn that practically all of this long 
volume is devoted to the use and interpretation of tests. In fact, in the chapter 
headings of 22 of the 25 chapters the terms tests, examinations, and measure- 
ment appear. The revision has not altered significantly the original contribu- 
tion of the volume—a thorough discussion of tests and measurement. 

Noticeably absent is a comprehensive treatment of what constitutes a 
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modern program of evaluation for the elementary school. Newer types of 
evaluation instruments and techniques—the anecdotal record, the interview, 
the questionnaire, the rating scale, pupil profile, cumulative record, and case 
study—are briefly discussed and conceded to have a significant place in the 
evaluation of pupil behavior and achievement. The sketchy references to these 
essential evaluation instruments, however, seem to the reviewer to be damning 
with faint praise. The elementary-school worker who uses this volume will be 
much encouraged in an outmoded overemphasis upon testing as such, and will 
receive little help in developing a forward-looking philosophy and program 
of evaluation. 
James B. Burr 


Pierce, Paut R. Developing a High School Curriculum. Cincinnati, Ohio: 
American Book Company, 1941, xiv-+367 pp. 

This book relates the story of the evolution of the Wells High School 
of Chicago over the seven years of its existence. The story is ably and dra- 
matically told by the principal who has been in charge of the school since 
its beginning. 

The claim is frequently made that progressive education cannot be 
carried on effectively in a large city high school, with a heterogeneous pupil 
population. This volume successfully refutes that contention. Starting out 
with highly conventional equipment, a teaching staff untrained in the 
newer techniques of curriculum making, methods, and evaluation, and a 
student body recruited from a foreign-born, underprivileged section of the 
city, a school program has gradually evolved that is distinctly forward looking. 

Some of the particularly noteworthy aspects of the program are: the 
way student participation in the life of the school has created a feeling of 
social responsibility, the effective use of the community in bringing about 
better relationships, the utilization of resources in providing for educative 
work experience, and the evolution of a truly democratic program of adminis- 
tration that has stimulated teacher growth. The book closes with a look at 
the high school of the future which the author visualizes as an institution 
which will provide “the experiences essential to successful living in a demo- 
cratic order.” 

While the educational theorist will find much to criticize, such as, the 
author’s loose use of terms, the excessive amount of extrinsic motivation, and 
the tendency to ignore the experiences of other schools, the book should 
be read by every student of education. If time does not permit the reading 
of the entire book, the statements of principles at the close of each chapter 


Wi ound very suggestive. 
ill be fou Y sugs Haroitp ALBERTY 


ANnpERSON, Harotp A., and oTHERs. Imstruction in English in the Uni- 
versity High School, Chicago: University of Chicago, 1941. vii+-215 pp. 
The University of Chicago High School has a distinctive type of 
organization. It is a four-year unit comprising Grades VII to X; Grades 
XI and XII are, in the Chicago plan, part of the sequence in the four-year 
college. This monograph describes the program in English in Grades VII to X. 
The English Department conceives its function to be that of providing 
instruction in the four related arts of reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 
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It assumes responsibility not only for the development of the customary 
abilities, appreciations, and understandings in the fields of language and 
literature, but also for the training of pupils in the discriminating use of 
such modern instruments of communication and entertainment as the radio, 
the newspaper, the magazine, and the motion picture. 

The English program in each of the four years consists of a series of 
units, carefully planned by the teachers in advance and arranged in a sequence 
determined by such criteria as the pupils’ capacities and needs at various 
grade-levels, the desirability of correlation with related studies, and the 
internal logic of certain subjects of study, such as grammar. The 47 units 
which have been developed are of two chief kinds; namely, those which 
provide directed experience in the chief types of communication and those 
which aim primarily at developing an understanding of the principles which 
govern the use of language. Thus in Grade IX pupils spend five weeks on 
a unit entitled ““How to Read the Newspaper,” securing experiences in read- 
ing, studying, and reporting on the chief kinds of material which news- 
papers publish; a little later in the year comes the unit on “The Essential 
Parts of the Simple Sentence,” the first in a sequence designed to give pupils 
an understanding of the structure of the English sentence. 

Noteworthy aspects of the program include the provision for incidental 
instruction in English by teachers in the other subject-matter fields, the 
adaptation of the work to individual needs, and the systematic appraisal of 
pupil progress. This monograph is valuable not only for its clear-cut, realistic 
exposition of the philosophy of English teaching which animates the program 
but also for the numerous illustrative units which indicate how the theory is 


translated into practice. 
P WILFRED EBERHART 


DeBoer, Joun J. (editor) and others. The Subject Fields in General Educa- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1941. ix-+-239 pp. 
Two approaches to the curriculum of the schools are being currently used. 
One is the areas of experience approach from the activities of students in their 
social environment. The other is to functionalize the subjects currently estab- 
lished in the school. This volume is a report on what is happening in the 
attempt to functionalize the subjects. As such it is useful to subject teachers. 
W. W. Cuarters 


In Paper Covers 


Burcess, ERNEstT W.; WarNER, W. Ltoyp; ALEXANDER, FRANZ; AND MEap, 
Marcaret. Environment and Education. Chicago: University of Chicago. 
1942. vii+-66 pp. 

This volume contains five addresses delivered at a symposium on the 
environment as a factor in education. The symposium is significant because 
it represents in concrete fashion the nascent interest of psychiatry, sociology, 
ethnology, and anthropology in making needed contributions to education. 

W. W. Cuarters 


Teaching Opportunities in 1942 


By EARL W. ANDERSON 


VERY white graduate in the class of 1942 of the College 
k, of Education of Ohio State University who was 

really “on the market” secured a teaching position. 
Two, who would accept positions only within a few miles of 
their homes, were unable to find such opportunities. Among 
the Negro graduates, however, only five of the eleven seeking 
positions as teachers were placed. 

At the end of the year 1942 there was a critical shortage of 
teachers in many areas of preparation. Perhaps it was most 
critical in the fields of industrial-arts education, agricultural 
education, and physical education for men. There were not 
enough teachers to meet the demand in business education, 
physical education for women, science, mathematics, elementary 
education, home-economics education, fine arts, music, and 
Spanish. Vacancies during the year were difficult to fill in any 
field of teaching, although the shortage was not as critical in 
English, French, history, and the social studies as in the other 
fields. There was an increasing shortage of men. 

There were 178 fewer graduates of the College of Educa- 
tion in 1942 than in 1940, a decrease of 67 per cent. Due to 
the smaller number of graduates and the fact that many entered 
nonteaching occupations, the number available for teaching in 
1942 was only 46 per cent as large as in 1940 (206 in 1942 
as compared with 448 in 1940). 

Of the 365 graduates of the College of Education in the 
class of 1942, 159 were not available for teaching positions. 
Of the 85 men not available, 72 went into the armed forces, 
10 into defense work or industry, 2 into graduate study, and 
1 into farming. Of the 74 women who were not available, 33 
were married and not interested in teaching, 22 were employed 
in business or industry, 7 engaged in social or church work, 
4 enrolled in graduate schools, 4 enlisted in the armed services, 
and 4 were in miscellaneous positions. 

The Appointments Division of the College of Education 
in 1942 received 3,389 calls for public-school teachers, 518 
more than 1941. The greatest demands were in the fields 
listed previously as those of greatest shortage. The greatest 
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change in the number of calls was in the field of physical 
science. There were eleven times as many calls in physics and 
six times as many in chemistry in 1942 as in 1941; calls in 
geography were three times as great, whereas there were ap- 
proximately twice as many calls in Spanish, mathematics, 
social studies, and music. Calls for teachers of French were 
down 20 per cent. Forty-four per cent of the calls were for 
teaching in a single area; 40 per cent, in two areas; 16 per cent, 
in three or more areas. 

It appears almost certain that there will be an extreme 
shortage of teachers in virtually every field of teaching for the 
next school year. The increased shortage of manpower in the 
country, the higher salaries paid in nonteaching occupations, the 
relative difficulty of increasing salaries materially in schools, 
the tendency of draft boards (unwise in the opinion of the 
author) to consider teaching not an essential occupation in 
terms of draft deferment, and the mistaken feeling on the part 
of some teachers that they can be of more patriotic service in 
other occupations—all will tend to make it difficult for employ- 
ers to staff the schools for next year. It is probable that certi- 
fication standards will be lowered for the duration and that 
many people who normally would not qualify for teaching 
will be employed as emergency teachers. Judging from the 
experience of the last war, this shortage of teachers will continue 
“for the duration” and from one to three years afterward. 

The prospective teacher now in college may anticipate 
almost certain opportunity for employment in teaching as soon 
as he can qualify for a certificate. The increased shortage of 
teachers will bring about a greater range in salaries of begin- 
ning teachers than now exists. Salaries will tend to be highest 
and choice of position will be greatest in areas in which there 
is the most acute scarcity of teachers. Thus, teachers of indus- 
trial arts or of commercial subjects probably will have more 
opportunities than will those in the social studies or English. 
Students with broad ranges of interest should choose their areas 
of preparation for teaching in line with variations in the demand 
for teachers. Breadth of scholarship, thorough professional 
preparation, outstanding personal qualifications, and evidence 
of professional zeal shown in extra-curricular and extra-school 
experiences will continue to be sought by discerning school 
administrators. [Vol. XXII, No. 2] 





